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Mr. Gerald du Maurier as Noel. 
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cerned in the comedy which the author, 
Hubert Henry Davies, has appropriately 
named ‘‘ Doormats.”’ 

First of all there is Noel, an artist, who, de- 
voting his energies to decorative work, finds his 
private income of £800 per annum distinctly use- 
ful. His paintings have, as he puts it, ‘‘ many 
admirers and few buyers.’’ 

Then there is Leila, his wife, a charming, self- 
willed young lady who finds little fun in house- 
keeping, and a great deal in flirting. 

There is Uncle Rufus, a kindly old gentleman, 
though rather inclined to affect a domineering 
attitude towards his sweet-tempered wife, Aunt 
Josephine; and there is also Captain Harding, 
a soldier, who is more accomplished at storming 
the hearts of other men’s wives than the forts of 
the enemy. 

Noel is working on the portrait of Captain 
Harding when his uncle and aunt arrive. He 
invites them to make his house their home dur- 
ing their stay in London. ‘The Captain is ex- 
pected shortly to give him another sitting, and 
before he arrives Uncle Rufus and Aunt Jose- 
phine discuss Nocl’s work. Aunt 
Josephine, looking through 
several sketches, detects a slight 
deterioration in his later paint- 
ings. They lack ‘‘ something,’’ 
which suggests that the artist’s 
soul is not in his work. 


- HERE are only five characters directly con- 


Presently Leila enters’ the 
studio. She is pleasant and 
cheerful, although not too re- 


sponsive to Noel’s caresses. <A 
visitor is announced, and Noel ex- 
plains that it is a man who has in- 
vited him to compete for a re- 
munerative position in America. 
He has doubtless called to hear 
Noel’s decision. 

Nothing more 





is said; on the 
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RMATS 


A Comedy in three Acts. 


By HUBERT HENRY DAVIES. 


THE STORY OF THE PLAY. 
By H. V. M. 


matter until Captain Harding arrives and poses 
for his portrait. Noel then casually announces 
that the terms offered for the trip to America are 
so good that he has agreed to go over and try his 
luck. He and Leila will start very shortly. 

But this is not what Leila wants; it does not 
fall in with her plans: She has no wish to go to 
America. She prefers to stay behind and con- 
tinue a secret flirtation with Captain Harding. 

Surprised at her reluctance to accompany him, 
Noel gives in, against the advice of Uncle Rufus, 
and decides to go alone, leaving his uncle and 
aunt to look after Leila and the house. 


Six weeks elapse. During that time Leila has 
been constantly in the company of Captain Hard- 
ing. He has called every day, and the two have 
been together much more often than is. pleasing 
to Uncle Rufus or Aunt Josephine. Indeed, 
both the uncle and aunt are so concerned about 
the matter that they resolve to write to Noel. 
Before doing so they speak very plainly to Leila, 
but she scores off them so comfortably, and gives 
such ready replies to all their questions, that 
their objections are merely 
swept aside. 

Then Captain Harding is 
announced. He enters the 
drawing-room, to find Leila 
ready to accompany him. 
She tells him what Uncle 
Rufus and Aunt Josephine 
have been saying. He makes 
love to Leila, but she repulses 
him. Together they leave for 
the studio, where they can talk 
things over, while Aunt Jose- 
phine sits down -to write to 
Noel, at the dictation of 
Uncle Rufus. 

She has got as far as ‘‘ Mv 
dear Noel,’? when Noel him- 

| Foulsham and Banfield. 




















self unexpectedly bursts into the room. Gradu- 
ally he realises that something has happened dur- 
ing his absence. He is demanding an explana- 
tion, when Leila and Captain Harding return. 
Aunt Josephine stammers out a few incoherent 
words, and leaves the room crying. The others 
stand awkwardly and say nothing. 

While in America Noel has learned a 
great deal. The change has done him good, and 
his success has elated him. He is no longer a 
self-sacrificing individual, and he has learned to 
be ‘‘the boss.’’ He will stand no more non- 
sense from Leila, but will bend her to his will. 

With this set purpose he 
insists upon her telling him 
exactly how they stand. 
How far, if at all, has she 
compromised herself with 
Captain Harding? Has she 
done anything she should be 
ashamed to tell him of ? 

Leila refuses \to answer 
him directly. What is the 
good of confessing or deny- 
ing? He would have to be- 
lieve anything she told him; 
and if he has no more confi- 
dence in her than to suggest 

that she has been unfaithful 
to him, he can think what he likes ! 

With that she bursts into tears, and Noel, melt- 
ing once again, implores her to speak the truth. 
Then she tells him that she is still his faithful 
wife. 





One morning, a month later, Uncle Rufus and 
Aunt Josephine are at breakfast. Leila comes 
into the dininz-room, weary and sad, and they 
leave her to herself. Presently Captain Harding 
is announced, and at her request is shown into the 
dining-room. 

She chides him for coming, but he pleads that 
he is unable to live without her. Seizing her in 
his arms, he kisses her, when the docr opens, and 
Noel discovers then. A stormy scene is avoided 
by Leila, who places herself between her husband 
and Captain Harding. Noel requests the Cap- 
tain to withdraw to the drawing-room, and then 
he confronts his wife. 

He makes Leila an offer. He will, if she de- 
sires it, go back to America, ‘‘ pick up some 
woman,’? and give her the opportunity of 
divorcing him. He will not divorce her, because 
he thinks so much of her, and will not subject her 
to the social ostracism which is always meted out 
to the divorced woman. 

With these words ringing in her ears, he sends 
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Leila into the drawing-room to discuss the matter 
with Captain Harding. 
Meanwhile, Aunt Josephine endeavours to 
comtort Noel. ‘Lhere are, she tells him, two 
kinds of people in the world: those who give all, 
and those who take all. The former might be 
described as the *‘ doormats,’’ and the latter as 
the *‘ boots.’ She is a doormat; Noel is a door- 
mat, Leila is a boot; Uncle Rufus is a boot. 
Some of the doormats are doormats trom choice; 
she is one of them. Others, like Noel, are door- 
mats unconsciously. 
So, in her wisdom, she pours oil on the 
troubled waters of Noel’s life. 
On Leila’s return with Captain Harding, Noel 
is quite calm. ‘The Captain opens the discussion 
by thankinz Noel for his generosity, but he is told . 
to ‘‘ cut all that.’’ What is he prepared to do for 
Leila if she divorces him? Leila refuses to allow 
him to sacrifice himself in this way, and the Cap- 
tain therefore suggests that there is no alternative 
for them but to go away together, and allow Noel 
tc divorce Leila. 
On that point, however, Noel is firm. _ He will 
consent to nothing that will bring disgrace upon 
his wife. In that firmness Leila discovers her 
husband’s great love for her, and that Captain ie 
Harding is, after all, a ‘‘ boot.’’ She turns upon 
him and denornces him, refusing ever to see him 
again. With a shrug of his shoulders Captain 
Harding takes his dismissal. 
‘The way in which matters have turned out is 
n great blow to Leila. During Noel’s absence 
in America, Captain Harding has been a most 
accon.nodating ‘‘ doormat.’’ Now 
that Noel has suddenly changed 
from a ‘‘ doormat ’”’ to a ‘‘ boot,’’ 
she finds herself in a predicament. 
Here is she, about to 
throw over a ‘‘ boot,”’ 
in the shape of Noel, for 
a ‘*dcormat’’ in the 
shape of Captain 
Harcing, when 
the second ‘‘ door- 
mat ’’ suddenly 
becomes trans- 
formed into a 
“* Boot °* | Her 
eyes appeal to Noel, but he stands firm. 
thinks it out rapidly. 
which shall she take ? 
Flinzinz her outspread arms upon the table, 
Leila, conquered at last, gives way to remorse 
and despair. Noel makes for the door, he hesi- 
tates, half turns to her, checks the impulse, and 
walks again to the door. Pausing a momeut, he 
returns, and standing behind Leila’s chair, lifts 
her head back and kisses her on the forehead—a 
** doormat ’’ to the end! 































Leila 
Of the two “ boots,’’ 
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Noel’s Work is Criticised. 


~™ 





Unele Rufus (Mr. Atrrep Brsnop) ;: ‘“ Why aren’t you more famous? ”’ 
Noel : “ There isn’t much demand for decorative work.” 





Photos} [Foulsham and Banfield. 
Aunt Josephine (Miss Nina. Bovucicautt): ‘It’s very clever.” 
Unele Rufus : ‘* Stylish—that’s the word—stylish.”’ 
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Noel’s Work is Criticised. 





Unele Rufus (Mr. Atrrep BrsHop) : ‘f Why aren’t you more famous? ’ 
Noel : ** There isn’t much demand for decorative work.”’ 
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Aunt Josephine (Miss Nina. Boucicautt): ‘ It’s very clever.” 
Unele Rufus : ‘* Stylish—that’s the word—stylish.”’ 
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Uncle Rufus speaks plainly. 








Unele Rufus : “ It’s ridiculous of you to be at the mercy of Leila. You’re much cleverer than she is.”’ 





Leila scores off Uncle Rufus. 


Photos) [Foulsham. and Banfield. 
Leila (Miss Marte LOnr): “I know you don’t mean to be selfish.” 
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A “Portfolio” Flirtation. 











Photo] (Foulsham and Banfield. 
Captain Harding (Mr. Dawson Mitwarp) : “ Will you lunch with me to-morrow? ”” 
\ Leila: ‘‘ 1s it a party? Harding : ‘*‘ No.” Leila: ‘* Then 1 can’t. 
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Uncle Rufus announces Captain Harding’s arrival. 
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Uncle Rufus : ‘ There’s a gentleman waiting for you in the hall.”’ 
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Aunt Josephine : ‘‘ Think a little of Noel, working Captain Harding : ‘1 am much fonder of you than ; 
for you in America, and thinking of you very, I ever thought I was going to be.” ; 
very often.” 
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Uncle Rufus advises Noel to arouse Leila’s jealousy. 
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Uncle Rufus : ‘‘ Manage her! 
Noel : ‘* What’s that? ”’ 
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Uncle Rufus : 
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[Foulsham and Banfield. 
her! And there’s only one way to do it successfully.” 
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The interrupted 
breakfast. 


Uncle Rufus: a | 
like sausaces when 
theyre properly 
cooked: not when 
they are burnt or 


burst ! 





Leila comes down 
to breakfast. 
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Photos) (Foulsham and Banfield. 
Unele Rufus: “If you’re going to talk ‘clothes,’ it’s time I hooked it.”’ 
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Captain Harding’s proposal. 
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Captain Harding : ‘‘ We could go anywhere in the motor. We could go to Scotland, or Dover, or take 
the afternoon boat to France.” 
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Uncle Rufus is exasperated. 





L —— 








Uncle Rufus is so anxious to hear what Noel has to say that he helps the 


maid to clear the table. 
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Noel: * I’m going 
to let her divorce 
me.”” 

Uncle Rufus: 
* What ? You can’t 
mean that! You 


don’t mean that! ”’ 


{Foulsham and Banfield. 
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Aunt Josephine explains the meaning of “ Doormats.” 





Aunt Josephine : *‘ You and I are 
amongst those who must give— 
‘doormats’ I always call them 


myself.” 




















Photos) : [Foulsham and Banfield. 
Captain Harding : ‘‘ Couldn’t you persuade her to accept your terms? ”’ 
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Reconciliation. 


























Photd {[Foulsham and Banfield_. 
“Noel and Leila find that the “boots” need their “doormats” just as 
much as the “doormats” need their “ boots.” 
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“Art and Opportunity.” 
By Harold Chapin. 
Prince of Wales’ Theatre, September 5, 1912. 


There is nothing particularly striking in the 
plot of ‘‘ Art and Opportunity,”’’ but it is cleverly 
worked out iis the comedy proceeds. 

The story concerns a young widow, Pauline 
Cheverelle, who has to rely upon her wits and 
her natural charm to keep her head above water. 
She has no friends and no money, and she is faced 
with the necessity of finding another husband at 
the earliest possible moment. 

She meets Algernon Gossamore, and, learning 
that he is the son of the Karl of Worplesdon and 
heir to the third Duke of Keels, Pauline spreads 
: S r : 7 
her net to catch him. The boy is easily en- 
trapped by the widow. The woman of experience 
has no difficulty in bringing this callow youth to 
her feet, begging her to marry him. 

Having been accepted, Algernon realises that 
his relations will have to be told, and he rightly 
anticipates trouble. 

Pauline is invited to Eftswood Hall. There 
she is introduced to the Earl, the Duke, and Lady 
O’Hoyle. The Earl and the Duke are cousins, 
and Lady O’Hoyle is their aunt. All three were 
resolved to object to the widow as a wife for 
Algernon before they saw her. 

When Pauline arrives she first meets the 
Earl of Worplesdon and cleverly cuts the ground 
from under his feet by declaring herself an adven- 
turess. ‘The Earl is undoubtedly taken with 
Pauline, and she is wise enough to see that oppo- 
sition from him will never be too strong to resist. 

But in ‘‘ Aunt Mary,” that is, Lady O’ Hoyle, 
Pauline finds a more formidable opponent. ‘The 
old lady takes no trouble to hide her displeasure, 
and were it not for the widow’s clever tongue 
she would have been snubbed out of countenance 
on more than one occasion. 

The Duke of Keels declares that the marriage 
would be preposterous, and suggests that Pauline 
should be bought off. When he is introduced to 


her, however, he is not so emphatic on that point. 
Her frankness and charm obviously please him, 
but a few words from Aunt Mary bring him up 
bristling once again. 

In his dislike the Duke is strongly supported 
by his secretary, Henry Bently, M.P. Bently 
‘runs the Duke.’’ The old man is lost without 
him ! 

Bently, too, is Pauline’s obstacle. She has 
captured them all—even Aunt Mary to some de- 
gree—except Henry Bently. 

Bently insists upon the Duke ‘ paying her 
off,’ and is commissioned by the latter to make 
the offer. He makes the offer, none too gently, 
which Pauline indignantly refuses. 

As the time for her departure draws near 
Pauline tells Algernon that she will let him off. 
But she doesn’t tell him why! Only she knows 
that the Earl of Worplesdon has taken the place 
of his son ! 

The news leaks out, and Aunt Mary is shocked. 
The Duke is disappointed, for he, too, was dan- 
gerously near to falling in love with the widow. 

But the greatest surprise of all was that Bentlv 
should be the chosen one! Pauline had sent him 
a note as she was about to leave Eftswood. It had 
aroused his better feelings; it made him feel that 
he was responsible for her misfortune. He comes 
into the drawing-room to find Pauline waiting for 
him, and before a few minutes have passed they 
are locked in one another’s arms ! 

Miss Marie ‘Tempest as the widow is just de- 
lightful. Hers is a Pauline who never loses her 
head, who ‘‘sums up’’ a man, and reads him 
like a book while she looks at him. Miss Marie 
Tempest seems to enjoy herself thoroughly as 
Pauline, and that is, perhaps, the reason why the 
audience enjovs itself so thoroughly when watch- 
ing her. Mr. Graham Browne has given us 
better performances than as the Duke of Keels. 
He seems to lack balance. Mr. Norman Trevor 
as Bently is excellent all through. It is a strong 
part strongly played. Mr. Charles V. France as 
the Karl, Mr. Edmond Breon as the son, and Miss 
Kate Serjcantson are all well placed. 
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“The Younger Generation.” 
By Stanley Houghton. 
Haymarket Theatre, November 19, 1912. 


Mr. Stanley Houghton is to be congratulated 
He has written a play which is successful because 
of its original theme. The love interest is so 
slight that it is merely incidental; there is no deep 
problem for the audience to solve, and, better 
still, the bedroom scene and the ‘‘ other man’s 
wife ’’ are conspicuous by their absence. 

The play shows in a simple yet forceful manner 
what parents who insist upon treating their 
grown-up children as infants may expect in these 
advanced days. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kennion are parents of a type 
commonly met with in the suburbs of Man- 
chester. We find their three children—Reggie, 
Grace, and Arthur—in open revolt against the 
conditions which prevail in the Kennion house- 
hold. They are treated like little children by 
their parents. The boys are not allowed out after 
ten o’clock; they are refused latch-keys, and are 
subjected to an irritating cross-examination as 
to their movements during the day on their ar- 
rival in the evening. The daughter is watched 
and questioned even more strictly than her 
brothers. Growing tired of such supervision, the 
boys determine to break away. Arthur comes 
home drunk one evening. Reggie has a little 
dinner in Manchester with a friend, while Grace 
receives a letter from a secret admirer. 

Mr. Kennion is shocked at Arthur’s condition, 
grieved that Reggie should spend so large an 
amount as thirteen shillings on a single dinner, 
and astounded that Grace should receive a letter 
from a young man whose character has not been 
inquired into by her father. 

Arthur’s flat refusal to attend chapel on Sun- 
day morning, Grace’s announcement that she is 
resolved to become engaged to Clifford Rawson 
—Arthur’s friend and companion of the night 
before—and Reggie’s endeavour to screen his 
behaviour by lying cause more trouble to their 
parents. 

Just when disaster seemed inevitable Thomas 
Kennion, an uncle from abroad, stepped in and 
saved the situation. He reminded his brother of 
the escapades of his youth when they were boys 
together, of orchards that were robbed, of one 
wild evening at least, and of consequent lies that 
were told. 

So the children win. Arthur goes abroad with 
his uncle, Grace’s engagement to Clifford is re- 
cognised, and Reggie is allowed more licence than 
before. 

The eyes of the old people are opened, as they 
sit together over the fire, thinking of the days 
when they, too, were young. 

Every character in ‘‘’ The Younger Genera- 
tion ”’ is vividly painted. The parents, the chil- 


- interest. 





dren, and the uncle are taken cleanly out of-an 
English home and set upon the stage. The-act- 
ing is faultless. ‘The cast includes Messrs. G. 
Dickson-Kenwin, J. V. Bryant, J. Woodall-Birde, 
Nigel Playfair, Ewan Brook, and Misses Ada 
King, Caroline Bayley, and Mrs. Crowe. 


‘‘The Younger Generation’’ is preceded by 
‘*An Adventure of Aristide Pujol,’ by W. J. 
Locke. In this little play we find the lively 
young Frenchman acting the part of a vagabond 
nobleman with whom a certain Mr. Smith is con- 
spiring to defraud a rich Englishman by foisting 
upon him a sham Corot. Aristide discovers 
the plot and agrees to pose as the proprietor of 
the picture. The Englishman arrives, and is 
introduced. In the presence of the two fraudu- 
lent sellers he decides ‘‘ not to sell,’’ and pre- 
sents the picture as a wedding present to the 
young Englishman, who is, 1t is explained, about 
to be married to Mr. Smith’s daughter. 

It is highly amusing, and the performance will 
be long remembered, if only for the acting of Mr. 
Leon M. Lion as Aristide. Other important 
characters are played by Mr. Fewlass Llewellyn, 
Mr. J. Woodall-Birde, and Miss Anne Carew. 





The third item on the bill at the Haymarket is 
Lord Dunsany’s ‘‘ The Golden Doom.’’ There is 
very little in the play to attract or to sustain the 
Two children write some verses with a 
golden stick on the door of the King’s palace. 
The King takes this as a warning of approaching 
doom, and sacrifices to the stars his crown and 
sceptre, leaving them at the great door. The 
children, returning, take possession of the crown 
and sceptre, and the King, coming out of the 
palace and finding that the articles have disap- 
peared, regards it as a sign that the stars have 
accepted his sacrifice. 

The play is mounted with the necessary gloom 
and solemnity, but the actors can make little out 
of such poor stuff. Mr. Henry Hargreaves, Mr: 
E. Lyall Swete, Mr. Eric Rae, and Miss Eileen 
Esler play the principal parts. 


“Twelfth Night.” 
Savoy Theatre, November 15, 1912. 
In spite of the vehemence with which Mr. 
Granville Barker met the attacks of his critics 


on his production of ‘‘ A Winter’s Tale,’’ he 
has given us, in his recent production of 


“Twelfth Night’? a comparatively inodified 
version of a Shakespearean play. 

Indeed, there is much more Shakespeare than 
Barker in this capital show at the Savoy. It is 
a pleasure to listen to the language of the poet 
as it is how rendered. We may be quite willing 








to accept Mr. Barker’s assurance that Shake- 
speare intended his plays to be acted at lightning 
speed, but we are not living in Shakespearean 
days. We want time-to digest our dramatic 
fare, and on this occasion we are glad to get it. 

Many of the minor parts are played without a 
complete grasp of the nature of the characters, 
but the principal parts are rendered with a per- 
fect understanding, An actor cannot learn to 
play a Shakespearéan character. The art must 
come to him by inspiration, just as the art to 
create that character came to the author. 

Mr. Henry Ainley scores a great triumph as 
Malvolio. He pictures the fop as a grave and 
sober steward, who takes his responsibilities 
seriously, yet the comedy and quaintness are 
irresistible. He holds himself aloof from the 
gaiety and frivolity of Sir Toby, Sir Andrew, 
Maria, and Feste. 

Mr. Arthur Wontner plays Orsino with too 
much emphasis. It is a manly Orsino, but per- 
haps a trifle too full-blooded even for such a 
character. Miss Lillah McCarthy gives as fine 
a rendering of Viola as one could wish to see, 
while the Olivia of Miss Evelyn Millard takes 
the house by storm. ‘The work of the ladies is 
particularly good in this production, each 
character being admirably cast. 

Notable performances are also given by Mr. 
C. Hayden Coffin, a real singing and playing 
Feste, Mr. Leon Quartermaine, as Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, and Miss Leah Bateman Hunter as 
Maria. 

Mr. Norman Wilkinson is once again respon- 
sible for the designs of the costumes and scenery. 
These are rich and mostly artistic, but there is 
vet a straining after originality which is apt to 
become grotesque. ‘To expect an audience in 
the twentieth century to recognise a seaport in a 
few hanging curtains is to put too great a strain 
on its imagination ! 


The Variety Theatres. 
The Tivoli. 


A remarkable sketch, described on the pro- 


gramme as ‘‘An Incident, by John N. 
Raphael,’’ and entitled ‘‘ Between Five and 
Seven,’’ has attracted considerable attention at 
the Tivoli. The story is daring and original. 
A pretty young lady visits the studio of an artist, 
whose morals are not above reproach. She ex- 
plains to him that there is a period in the day— 
between five and seven—when she feels wicked, 
and must do something unconventional. That 
feeling is now upon her, and she visits the artist 
alone in his studio. ‘The artist is so enchanted 
by his fascinating visitor that he makes desperate 
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love to her. A bell rings suddenly, and he re- 
members that it is merely a signal that tea 1s 
coming up in the lift. He leaves the studio to 
fetch it, when his model appears from another 
room. She has overheard the artist’s love- 
making, and passionately denounces him to his 
friend. Disgusted to hear that his model is his 
discarded mistress, the lady repulses the artist 
on his return to the studio. Indignantly she 
leaves him, followed by the irate model. The 
artist is at first surprised and remorseful, but, 
finding ‘himself alone, he saunters over to the 
decanter, pours out a glass of whisky, and, 
smiling, he remarks, ‘‘ Ah, well, there are 
others !’’ 

The sketch is cleverly acted by Miss Ruby 
Miller, Mr. Gerald Ames, and Miss Marion 
Munro, but somehow one cannot help won- 
dering how it ever escaped the blue pencil of the 
censor ! 

Recent Tivoli programmes have included the 
names of Wilkie Bard, Phil Ray, Footgers, Daisy 
Dormer, and Rutland Barrington, the latter in a 
sketch entitled ‘‘ The Madman and the Maid.” 


The Palladium. 


Among the many thrills Mr. Gulliver is giving 
his patrons, one of the most “‘ hair-raising ’’ is 
the one-act play, ‘‘ The Medium,’’ which Mr. 
Arthur Bourchier’s company present so capably. 
The scene is a sculptor’s studio. The sculptor 
becomes obsessed with a nameless fear; he 
thinks there is always some one in the room. He 
calls in a doctor who is interested in hypnotism. 
The doctor proclaims the sculptor’s malady to 
be due to over-work and strained nerves. But 
the flickering lamp and the set stare of the 
model arouse the doctor’s interest. He is con- 
vinced that the model is an excellent medium, 
and brings hypnotic influence to bear upon her. 


- Responding to his commands, she describes, 


while under his control, the scene of a murder 
in the studio, the victim being the wife of a 
former occupant. She shrieks in horror, for 
she sees the murderer burying his victim in 
plaster. 

The doctor has heard enough. Rushing 
towards a plaster pillar which stands in the 
studio, he breaks it with a hammer, disclosing 
in its midst the white face of a dead woman ! 

The audience witnessed the sketch in silence. 
When the curtain fell at the first performance 
the house remained spellbound for some mo- 
ments, and then burst into loud applause. 

A great number of excellent turns have been 
presented at the Palladium lately, including 
Harry Ford, T. E. Dunville, Pauline, and Miss 
Ruth Vincent. 
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The Drama in Paris. 
By CHARLES HART DE BEAUMONT, D.C.L. 


‘*Playgoer’’ Offices: 56, Rue de l'Université, Paris. 


“Le Petit Duc.” 
Musical Comedy, in Three Acts, by Meilhac 
and Halevy. 

Music by M. Charles Lecocq. 
Reproduced at the Theatre de la Gaiete-Lyrique. 
The revival of ‘‘ Le Petit Duc’’ was particu- 

larly interesting to playgoers, as two well-known 
music hall stars, Polin and Mlle. Dancrey, made 
their first appearance in the ‘‘ Home of Comic 
Opera.’’ Polin, who is known all over France as 
a comic singer of military songs, showed himself 
to be one of the best comedians on the Paris 
stage. His voice is not strong enough for a 
large theatre like the Gaieté, with its orchestra of 
fifty musicians, but his clearness of enunciation 
made one forget this detail. Mlle. Dancray sang 
and acted with success. She has profited by the 
lessons that Mme. Jeanne Granier is said to have 
given her. Mlle. Gabrielle Dziri, as the young 
Duchess, also scored a great success. She looked, 
and acted, the part, and sang with delicate grace. 
I understand this charming comedienne has had 
an offer to appear in London, so that English 
playgoers may have an opportunity to appreciate 
her talent. 


“L’Heure Des Tziganes.” 
In One Act. 
By M. Leo Larguier. 
Produced at the National Theatre de I’Odeon. 


Dorothée, Queen of Corinthie, and Robert 
Egliseille, Member of the Académie Frangaise, 
meet again at a fashionable seaside resort after 
thirty years. Robert is now a famous poet and 
writer, but thirty years previously he had been 
employed at the Royal Court as reader. The 
Queen was unhappy with the King, who treated 
her harshly and kept her almost a prisoner in the 
Palace. Robert loved the Queen secretly, but 
one day during an excursion in the royal forest, 
seeing her in tears, and overcome by her unhappi- 
ness, he poured forth his devotion and respectful 
love. For a moment he held her in his arms and 
kissed her on the forehead. The next day he 
fled from the Palace, and they had never met 
since. The King had died, and the Queen was 
now free. Robert had become famous as a poet. 
When they met at the Kursaal at first they did 
not recognise each other, for their hair was white 
with years. They spoke of old times, but the 
love episode was not mentioned. Robert had 
always kept his love enshrined in his heart, and 


married, but had lost his wife when she gave 
birth to a girl child. He tells the Queen of his 
past life, and she asks the name of his daughter. 
He hesitates, and then, in a low voice, tells her 
that the child’s name is Dorothée. Thus the 
Queen knows that he has kept his love for her. 
She takes him by the hand, and the curtain falls. 


“ Marie Madeleine.” 
Rustic Tragedy in Three Acts. 
By Paul Bastier. Adapted from the German of 
F. Hebbel. 
Produced at the Theatre des Arts. 


Clara is the daughter of old Antoine, a car- 
penter, who holds that duty and upholding the 
honour of his family are the main principles of 
life. His son is accused of stealing some jewels 
trom a watchmaker where he had been at work. 
‘he police come to search the house for the 
jewels, and Antoine’s wife dies of the shame. 
‘The old carpenter says that Clara only remains 
to maintain the honour of the family, and if she 
ever did anything to dishonour him he would cut 
her throat. But this dishonour has already 
taken place. Clara has been seduced by a man 
who promised to marry her. He has been ap- 
pointed clerk to the Mayor, and is not in a hurry 
to marry her now, and the arrest of her brother 
for theft gives him the opportunity to break his 
promise. He writes to tell her this, and Clara 
finds herself abandoned and disgraced. She 
has been loved by an honest, brave-hearted farm 
labourer, Fritz, who offers to marry her, but she 
is too sincere to marry him, although she now 
knows that she loves him. She feels sure that 
when her father knows of her dishonour he will 


‘kill himself, and she will not be able to survive 


him. Her only resource is to commit sui.ide. 
She goes to the Mayor’s office to make a last 
appeal to her seducer-to marry her, but he 
brutally refuses. Fritz, who has found out the 
secret, fights a duel with the Mayor’s clerk and 
kills him. Clara returns home and finds that her 
brother has been proved innocent, and is released. 
He tells his father that he finds the village life 
too narrow, and he will go away asa sailor. He 
asks Clara to get him some water from the well 
to drink. Clara goes out in despair, atid drowns 
herself. 


it had inspired some of his best work. He had 
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By Special Appointment age to His Majesty The King. 
“The 
Perfume @oy W. CLARKSON 


Theatrical Wig MaKer and Costumier 


CLARKSON’S LILLIE POWDER FOR YOUTH 
| AND BEAUTY 


Th? Greatest Beautilier in the World. 


three Shades, 1/- per box. Absolutely unrivalled for the 
Complexion. 


All the Wigs used in “ DOORMATS,” made by Clarkson 


[Copy of Letter.) 


*“Wyndham's Theatre, W.C, 
“My Drar MR, CLARKSON, 


“4 thousand thanks for my charming costume you made 
m2? for Wednesday night. Everybody ad nired it so much, 
** Many thanks again for all your trouble, 


** Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) MARIE LOHR,” 


HiGHEST AWARD PARIS EXHIBITION—GOLD MEDAL. 


Tel. No. : 612 Gerrard, Telegrams: ‘‘ Wiggery, London.” 
(2 Lines.) 


WwW. CLARKSON, ye hoon b aeenat STREET 





The Success 
of the Season. 


In the far-off years when the world was yo-ng 
the East knew the secrets of the Scents that 
delight. Such a perfume is the new Orientsl 


“La Reine | Wp ...2¢ 
d’Egypte.” 3 sof Te ees ae 


assorted Towels and is sent under plain 








: cover, Write to the Lady Manager 17, Bull 
Perfume. 2/6, 5/6, 8/6. Street, Birmingham, enclosing 6d. in stamps. 


Toilet Soap 1/6 boa. : Y 4 
jocattie : OQUTHALL 
O} all high-class chemists and perfumers, 
If unobtainable will be sent post free for price 
; p= give health advantages 
TRIAL SAMPLE ; that are a boon to women, with 
of Perfume, Soap and Powder, full security and great comfort. 
post free, Ca. stampe. They are always ready, and so 
- light and elastic as to be almost 
ERASMIC, 7 imperceptible in use. 
Perfumers, ‘pp asking specially for BOUTHALLS’ TOWELS which 
117, Oxford Street, London, W. : absorb evenly and are thoroughly antiseptic, 
. Sold by ali Drapers, Ladies’ Outfitters and Chemist:, in 
/- 1/6 and 2/- Southatis’ 


ee fal slee in ting sliver’ bones Si 
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A, 14. Size B, 1}, Size C, ad. Size D, abd, 
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LADIES say, ‘‘ Most fascinating . . . quite a revelation.” 
PRACTISE YOUR PUTTING at home vith the “‘ PUTTAGOFF.” 
*PUTTAGOFF” will make you more skilful. 

“PUTTAGOFF” can be played anywhere, at any time. 

' “ PUTTAGOFF” can be learned in five minutes by anybody. 


YOU can play a perfect game of golf (minus the long drive) on 
the carpet in ordinary size room without moving the furniture, 
or on your lawn. No holes required, no damage possible. 

Nearest possible approach to real Golf, same rules apply. 

Professionals say, “ Exactly what happens on the Green.” 


FASCINATING, INSTRUCTIVE, AND AMUSING TO ALL. 











To ensure delivery before XMAS, send YOUR orijier AT ONCE, The demand is enormous, 
EVERYBODY’S PLAYING “frUTTAGOFF.” Obtained fron leading stores or seat direct. 


oe COMPLETE WITH INSTRUCTIONS, 10s. 6d., CARRIAGE PAID. 


Dept. 12, Puttagoff Manufacturing Co., °°” tonnon. EC 




















Pure Highland Malt 


L. & H. NATHAN] | PEATMOOR 
Have provided Costumes WHISKY 


and Uniforms for Guaranteed 12 Years Old. 





Wholesale: Hansons, London, 


“* MILESTONES ” 








“Tue Goiven Doom” Deliciows COFFEE 
RED 


“Doane WHITE 
. BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger 
that" irdimary OOF FEE. 





17 COVENTRY ST., PICCADILLY, W. 
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Northern Polytechnic O.S. in ‘‘ The Pirates 
of Penzance."’ Considered as the second per- 
formance only of the society, this representation 
was more than creditable. The chorus was excel- 
lent, as was the orchestra, and when Mr. 
Charlesworth has educated them in the matter 
of being smarter on the music cues, quite first- 
class results should be produced. Of the 
artistes, Mr. Joseph Beckett as Frederick, and 
Miss Lilian Mayo as Mabel, may be heartily con- 
gratulated on their singing. Both possess excep- 
tional voices, and Miss Mayo, in addition, acted 
very prettily. Mr. Beckett is as yct a little 
sticky, but more experience will work wonders. 
Mr. Arthur Roberts, as becomes the bearer of 
such a name, is quite a capable comedian. He 
looked very smart as Major-General Stanley, and 
sang his patter song excellently. Mr. Albert 
Roberts was rather inclined to over-act and 
under-sing as the Pirate King. Evidently the 
Christian name makes a difference. Miss Edith 
Anderson was quite adequate as Ruth, and the 
General’s daughters were obviously too inexpe- 
rienced to make much of their more or less 
limited opportunity. The stage-management 
was in the hands of Mr. H. Weinstein. 

Customs’ Sports Club in ‘‘ The New Clown.’”’ 
There was too much “ fluffing’’ in the air for 
this production to be altogether smooth, and the 
principal sinner was Mr. Charles Tate, whose 
responsibilities as ‘‘ producer’’ interfered with 
what promised to have been a capital study 
of the circus proprietor, Dixon. But there, he 
had a donkey ‘‘ wot wouldn’t go,’’ and the Criv- 
plegate ring is too small to permit the requisite 
*“*walloping.’”” Mr. Sydney Coomber was 
quaint and humorous as. Lord Cyril, and kept 
the fun moving. -Mr. Lawford Davidson was a 
breezy and delightful Jack Trent, and had a very 
charming partner in his Winnie Chesterton 
(Miss Violet Cuddon). Miss Joan Wilson 
looked particularly attractive, and played very 
nicely as Rosie Platt, and Mr. Norman Blake 
was very good as Billy. Not so good, ‘but still 
quite adequate, were Mr. Ernest Parrott 
(Thomas Baker), Mr. George Brownell . (Mr. 
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Pennyquick), and Miss Elsie Judd (Maud Ches- 
terton). ‘‘A King’s Messenger,’’ in which 
Miss Esmé Proudfoot and Mr. Charles Tate ap- 
peared, preceded the farce. It strikes one as 
having aged very quickly. 

Anomalies D.C. in ‘‘ A Builder of Bridges.’’ 
This society has apparently no use for dull 
mediocrity. Its shows are generally very good— 
and in this scale they are as good as any in 
London—or they are very bad. Candour com- 
pels me to place the first performance of the 
season in the latter category. Mr. and Mrs. F. J. 
Nettlefold—excellent as they both can be—were 
not quite suited to Edward Thursfield and 
Dorothy Faringay, and their performance suf- 
fered alike from both over- and under-playing. 
Mr. A. A. Collinson was altogether too tragic as 
Arnold, and Mr. E. P. Smith was much too rest- 
less. ‘The two characters which stood out were 
those of Sir Henry Killick and Mrs. Debney. 
Mr. Alan Comerford as the former was incisive 
and effective, and Mrs. Crabb as the latter was 
admirable. 

London County Council D.C. in “ A Mother 
of Three.’’ All Mr. Arthur O’Keen’s capable 
work as producer could not prevent the first act 
of this somewhat dull farce being decidedly bor- 
ing, and while matters improved somewhat in the 
later acts, the performance is not one of the most 
noteworthy productions for which this club has 
been responsible. However, two of the members 
of the cast managed to achieve success in no un- 
certain fashion. Miss Ellen Rice as Mrs. Mur- 
gatroyd was the saving of the show, and very 
excellent she was, her firm instinct for comedy 
being most exhilarating. In a much smaller 
part, Miss Maude Lawes may be congratulated 
on giving real life to the little servant 
** Sooza,’’ and she was very quaintly amusing. 
Mr. Georgé Smails was as irascible a Colonel 
Sir Wellington Port as the eye or the ear could 
wish, but Mr. Percy Merriman was too uneven 
to be more than adequate as Professor Murga- 
troyd. Miss Mabel Tompson was a dignified 
Lady Port, and the smaller parts were plaved 
with just sufficient amateurishness to remind 
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one that breaking a butterfly on the wheel is a 
wastetul and unnecessary proceeding. 

Ingoldsby Club in ‘‘ Under the Red Robe.’’ 
What an audience! It must have been sheer 
delight to play to them, so enthusiastic and ap- 
preciative were they. And, indeed, the show 
for once deserved it. Blemishes there were— 
which is not strange in an amateur production— 
but one and all united in going hammer and 
tongs for this cape and sword drama. Mr. J. H. 
Fleetwood was perhaps a little lacking in 
romance as Gil de Berault, but he swaggered 
through it bravely and was always interesting 
and compelling. Mr. W. W. Holdaway cut a 
fine stolid figure as the Lieutenant, and his 
massive methods presented an admirable foil to 
Mr. Arthur Frow’s Captain Larolle, which, 
though very amusing, had a tendency to touch 
a plane lower than pure comedy acting. Mr. 
Clement Pink fought and died nobly as the 
Englishman, Brunt, and Mr. J. H. Forbes gave 
an admirable performance of the dumb and 
sinister Clon. Mr. Arthur Broughton had an 
excellent conception of Richelieu, but was a 
little stiff in its presentment. Miss Bertha Wil- 
kinson played very charmingly as Renée de 
Cocheforet, and her emotional outbursts were 
very creditable; while Miss Daisy Coombs was 
sweet as Elise. Miss Ellie Chester, naturally 
enough, gave Mme. Zaton as much importance 
as the part is worth, and the producers, Messrs. 
W. W. Holdaway and F. IL. Sanderson, may 
generally be congratulated on a smooth show. 

Ashley D.C. in ‘‘ The Amazons.’’ Even with 
an all-star cast the play is not too interesting, 
so that the Ashleyites may be forgiven if they 
did not exactly set the adjoining Thames on fire 
when they presented this show at a matinée at 
the Fulham Theatre. The production was as 
complete as one would expect in a playhouse, 
but the rate at which the dialogue was taken was 
much too slow to be anything but ineffective. 
It auite spoilt Mr. Fred Coverdale’s rendering 
of the Earl of Tweenwayes, which otherwise had 
distinct promise, and it made Mr. William 
Heagerty’s somewhat casual methods as Vis- 
count Litterly appear very raw. ‘The success 
of the afternoon was undoubtedly that of Mr. 
Cecil Molyneux as the Comte de Grival. He 
was dapper, alert. and altogether excellent. Of 
the other men Mr. F. A. Bromfield contributed 
auite a neat study of Fitton, the gamekeeper. 
Noeline, Wilhelmina, and ‘Thomasin were 
nlayed quite canably by the Misses Nellie Brom- 
field, Dorothy Killick, and Violet Barclay. They 
made effective foils. and left nothing to chance in 
the matter of their costumes. The play was 
produced under the direction of Mr. Rupert M. 
Heath. 

Illyrian D.S. * The 


in Sveckled Band.”’ 


This club has a penchant for big productions. 
and 
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One remembers ‘‘ The Fatal Card” 





‘‘Tdols’’ as cases in point, and its enterprise in 
presenting ‘‘ The Speckled Band ’’ deserved the 
success unquestionably obtained: The claim, 
by the way, that it was the first production by 
amateurs is hardly correct. THE PLAYGUOER 
last season printed a short account of a perform- 
ance by Calcutta amateurs. However, the point 
is academic. Mr. Kendall Luxton, admirably 
made up, played Dr. Rylott very effectively. He 
managed to steer clear of melodrama and yet 
give a sinister and convincing performance. 
Miss Margaret Capleton made an emotional Enid, 
and on the whole was excellent. She could, 
however, with advantage, give a little heed to 
her deportment. As Mrs. Staunton Miss Ethel 
Chandler was exceedingly good. Mr. Leigh 
James is not to be blamed if his Sherlock Holmes 
was not altogether convincing. The character 
is very mechanical, and quite unlike the novel- 
ist’s creation. However, he was easy and 
natural, and only lacking in the strong person- 
ality which is demanded by the part. A num- 
ber of the smaller characters were very well done 
indeed. Mr. Frank How as Armitage was the 
stiff-framed, obstinate, kindly old village dis- 
senter to the life, and Mr. Montague Heasman 
a businesslike coroner; while Mr. Francis Fen- 
ton as Rodgers, Mr. W. G. Corner as Billy, and 
Mr. Edward Cairns as Watson, were thorougnly 
capable. ‘The snake business was not very well 
stage-managed, otherwise Mr. Laurence F. 


Clarence may be congratulated on his produc- 


tion. 

Vaudeville D.C. in ‘‘ The New Sin.’’ —_Cer- 
tainly one of the best amateur productions it 
has been my lot to witness. Jt is, I imagine, not a 
play that will be run after by amateurs; but the 
author, who produced, must have been more 
than satisfied with the performance. The actors 
were finely contrasted and each admirably fitted 
to the part. Mr. Harry Peach was delightful as 
Hilary. He caught the gay irresponsibility of 
the character, with its sense of underlying 
tragedy, most cleverly, and Mr. Tony Rowland 
was manly and sincere as Jim Benziger. Mr. 
W. H. Harker made an excellent Will Grain, 
with just that vein of sentimentality that we 
expect all Labour M.P.’s to possess. Mr. Syd- 
ney W. Coomber as Peel was the dear old 
retainer we all hope for but never succeed in 
annexing except on the stage; and Mr. Edmund 
Waterman did what he could with the quite im- 
nossibly farcical caricature of Stuart Campbell. 
Mr. Frank Moore was the big genial ruffian that 
Tlewellyn Davids seems to call for, just as Mr. 
E. J. Heseltine was vitally real as the degenerate 
Maximilian. Beth performances were just as 
convincing as it is possible to conceive. As an 
antidote to the all-men cast ‘‘ Between the Soun 
and the Savourv ’’ was played by Mrs. W. H. 
Harker, Miss Phyllis Sinclair, and Miss Joan 
Wilson. All were good, but much too slow. 








BEAUTY’S WINTER WORRIES. 





Cea are like people: they vary. If all 
complexions were ‘‘ standardiscd,”’ there would be no 
complexion problem. But as such is not the case, we find 
complexions that are good, others that are mediocre, still 
others that are downright abominable. And at this par- 
ticular time of the year the complexion problem gains a 
special importance. 
beautiful 
bewitching 


In spite of 
gowns and 
millinery, the one thing 
which, like a foil, they are 
intended to set off 
and adorn—the Face — 
gives rise to troubling 
thoughts and misgivings. 


It is the time of the year 


when sensitive skins chap 
> 


pretty eyes inflame, ruby 
lips crack, rose-tinted cheeks 
become pinched and _ blue. 
Noses, once white as the 
lily, darken to the hue of 
the blush-rose. Of little 
avail the smartest gown, 
the most charming hat, the 
The habit 
does not make the monk | 
nor will all-these make the 
woman when her 


richest jewels. 


Photo] 
com- 


plexion is mottled, lacks 
freshness and charm. 

The truth remains that 
the majority of women but 
rarely do for their com- 
plexion what is sensible. 


near it. 


In a vague sort of way only 
do they know that it is 
quite the thing to use soma 
thing or other. 

Still, behind every reasonable and natural desire of 
attractive appearance there is the infallible means of 
realising it, and close at the heels of the questions 
of what your particular wish is, and how you are going 
to get it, comes the answer: By the help of Madame 
Rubinstein. Ons little pilgrimage to the sanctum of this 
Complexion Expert, at 24, GRAFTON STREET, 
LONDON, W., will prove to you that guided by her 


Dear Madame Rubinstein, 


I have had the greatest pleasure in using your Valaze Face 
Cream. No toilet preparation of its kind that I have used comes 
Your other specialities, as the Valaze Complexion 
Powder and Soap, are delightful and without equal. 


Truly yours, 





you have nothing to fear for your complexion, at this or 
any other time of the year. 

But whether you go to see her or not, it is essential to 
remember that one cannot do justice to the complexion 
during the winter months, when the raw weather, the 
blustering wind or sharp biting cold, makes it drab and 

. lustreless ; when the face is 
apt to redden and the net- 
work of tiny blood-vessels 
in the skin becomes sus- 
ceptible to congestion by 
the biting cold. You can 
not keep the skin delight- 
fully humid, soft* and 
smooth, and quite free 
from the ‘‘chiding of the 


” 


winter’s winds, unless 
you call Madame Rubin- 
stein’s Valaze (21s., 8s. 6d., 
and 4s. 6d. a jar) and 
Novena Sunproof and Wind- 
proof Créme (6s. and 3s.) 
to your help. Tho skin 
treated with these speciali- 
ties can bear the 


of all climate conditions, 


brunt 


of all moods of weather, of 

heat and of cold, of atmo- 

spheres dry and damp. 
Full particulars of 


[Dover Street Studios. 


Madame Rubinstein’s ex- 
clusive treatments, and of 
her famous preparations 
intended for use at home 
by ladies who cannot be 
treated at her establish- 
ments, will be found in the 
Tene L/h new, enlarged and revised 
edition of her book, 
“Beauty in the Making,” which Madame Rubinstein’s 
secretary will forward on receipt of 6d. in stamps. When 
subsequently sending for any of Madame Rubinstein’s 
specialities, the sender will be at liberty to deduct this 
from the amount of the purchase. 
All correspondence should be addressed to Madame 
HELENA RUBINSTEIN, 24, Grafton Street, London, W. 
Paris Address: 255, Rue St. Honoré. 
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FURS 


“FROM THE TRAPPER 
TO THE WEARER.” 
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ARRODS are probably the largest 
European buyers of Furs for manu- 
facturing purposes. 








& 

<3 As the skins come on the market from the 
trappers, Harrods secure first pick at 
first cost. 


They always obtain the chowest and rich- 
est pelts, and save the skin merchants’ and 
wholesalers’ profits by this direct method 
of buying. 

The raw dried skins pass through the 
hands of expert dressers, modellers and 
sewers employed tn Harrods’ modern and 


scientifically equipped workshops. 
Comparing quality of skins and workman- 
ship, there 1s no better value in the world 
than that embodied in Harrods’ Furs. 
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ILLUSTRATION SHOWN. 


“ MANITON.” 


A NEW AND POPULAR MODEL. Quite one of the most 
becoming and up-to-date Models of the present Season is the 
new Seal Musquash Coat illustrated here. This is fashioned 
with the latest Raglan sleeve, a deep, but in no ways exagger- 
ated collar, cut square behind and finishing in front in a Jong 
pointed rever that fastens at one side with a big button. While 
preserving the long slender silhouette this coat has all the wide 
luxurious effect that characterises the most fashionable fur coats. 
Made in apettally selected Seal Musquash guaranteed to wear 








well . - - 29 and 33 Guineas. 
Also in Seal Coney - : ‘<. He 12} Guineas, 
eZ HARRODS, Ltd., Bromptoa Road, LONDON, S.W. <a> 
——<_ RICHARD BURBIDGE. Managing Director. pe 
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The year is drawing to a close, and although 
there are some people who imagine ‘‘ La Mode’”’ 
has been in an unusually erratic mood, such is 
far from being the case. As the great authorities 
in the world of dress know well, she leads her 
votaries by slow and sure degrees. That history 
repeats itself was never more true than in the 
world of fashion. 

At the beginning of the year the much-dis- 
cussed pannier skirt put in an appearance. When 
it made its début it seemed a clumsy affair, the 
greatest fulness being at the knee level, hence 
the silhouette was that of a barrel. The panniers 
soon became modified, and were superseded by 
soft draperies that were caught up here and there. 
The alarmists went so far as to say that the bustle 
would be renewed, but we must be thankful that 
their prophecies were not fulfilled. 

It was predicted in the spring that pleated 
skirts would be revived, and now they are at the 
zenith of their prosperity. They make pretty 
dance frocks, especially when they are strength- 
ened at the hem. 

The train has occupied a very prominent posi- 
tion. The advance couturiéres have added one, 
two, and even three trains, much ingenuity being 
brought to bear in designing them. ‘There are 
the crocodile, the fish, the square, and the 
rounded shapes, these being cut in one with the 
skirt. Then there is the classical train that is 
quite independent of the dress, and falls in grace- 
ful cascades from the shoulders. The Watteau 
pleat is modified frequently, and fulfils the mis- 
sion of a train. 

The slit-up skirt is now ubiquitous, there being 
a tendency to wear it slit up on both sides, 
whereby one obtains fugitive glimpses of the 
underskirt, which, in its turn, is slit up to display 
the stocking. In this connection it must be noted 
that plain silken hose are deemed the most 
modish. 

The Directoire influence on dress still con- 
tinues, as does the Louis XV. The extreme fea- 
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tures of each have, however, been toned down, 
and the result is that the styles are essentially 
graceful. 

In day dresses the Moujik, or Russian peasant 
note is en évidence, the top of the corsage being 
edged with narrow fur or velvet, and as it is put 
on in a straight line it enhances the width across 
the shoulders. 

Nothing could be more satisfactory than the 
tailored suits that-have made their début this 
season. ‘The skirts are just a shade longer than 
they were in the spring—they are still narrow, 
with a tendency to one-sided draperies—and the 
coats have been inspired by the men’s fashions 
of the Directoire period. It must, however, be 
confessed that there is a decided feeling in favour 
of the Russian coat that is belted at the waist and 
has a slight pouch. 

The “‘ Lily Elsie,’’ or curate coat, still pursues 
the even tenor of its way. It is buttoned up to 
the throat. Sometimes its charm is enhanced 
with braid and braid ornaments. 

Seldom, if ever before, have corsets occupied 
a more prominent position than at the moment. 
The smart mondaine ever wishes to present a 
silhouette that suggests she is not corseted, but, 
as every woman knows, this is extremely difficult 
to achieve, and the very best corsets must be 
acquired. It is pleasant to be able to state the 
fact that there are no signs on the horizon that 
the waspish waist will come to the fore again. 
Corsets will, if anything, be a little lower over 
the bust, but there will be no attempt at compres- 
sion. The modern corsetiére contends that there 
is no position that one is not able to assume in a 
properly built corset. 

Much skill and ingenuity have been exercised 
in the designing of neckwear. The Medici collar 
reveals the most attractive portion of the column 
of the throat. It is made of lace as well as of 
satin, with a quilting of a diaphanous material. 
The Robespierre collars are made in a great 
variety of materials. 
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BEAUTIFUL PAQUIN GOWNS WORN BY 
MISS MARIE LOHR IN “ DOORMATS.” 

It is always a source of pleasure to study the 
dresses tashioned by Paquin and worn by talented 
actresses across the footlights. Miss Marie Lohr 
looks quite charming in those she assumes in 
‘* Doormats.’’ She is first seen in a rose-pink 
bengaline dress, the skirt draped towards the left 
with a cascade of ecru lace held in position with 
a passementerie motif. 

The back of the corsage is slightly pouched, 
the belt relieved with a pretty medallion of em- 
broidery, and the charm of the corsage is further 
enhanced by touches of mink, then the lower part 
of the sleeves and the Medicis collar are of ecru 
lace. 

Another attractive dress is of beige-coloured 
moiré; the tunic falls in straight lines from the 
waist, forming a point at the sides. Skunk and 
brown velvet divide honours in the corsage with 
bunches of moiré, the decolletage being cut 
square. 

Nothing could excel the attractiveness of Miss 
Léhr’s white crépe-de-Chine dress; the skirt falls 
in soft folds at the back, the front inset with in- 
sertion of fine créme guipure lace; the ceinture is 
of rose-pink satin, fastened at the left side with 
a large Wedgewood blue cameo set with bril- 
liants. This chef d’auvre is supplemented ‘by a 
fascinating little pelerine of fine white cloth 
draped at the back and lined with white crépe-de- 
Chine, two ends of which are knotted in the front 
below the waist, the scheme completed by a white 
fox collar. 

Miss Marie Léhr’s costumes were designed and 
executed by Paquin, Ltd., of 39, Dover Street, 
W., and ladies would find that a visit to ‘‘ Door- 
mats ’’ would be intensely interesting, if only to 
look upon such delightful creations. 


THE ‘ BRITANNIC”’ BRACELET. 


If the springs of all expanding bracelets were 
put to such a severe test as the ‘‘ Britannic,’’ very 
few, if any, would be lost. The test to which the 
famous ‘‘ Britannic ’’ patent expanding bracelet 
is subjected is the opening and closing of the 
springs, by machinery, over 100,000 times. The 
springs are guaranteed for five years, and can be 
entirely renewed at any time after for 5s. The 
‘* Britannic ’’ is the most durable of all expand- 
ing bracelets. It is not only much safer, but is 
likely to give less trouble than an ordinary brace- 
let secured by a snap. It is strongly made, and 
connected by solid pins hand-soldered in. There 
is no riveting or soft soldering in its construction. 
** Britannic ’’ bracelets can be readily shortened 
or lengthened as required. Being made in 
London, under expert supervision, they are beau- 
tifully finished, and the watches are all 
guaranteed. 





Society at Wyndham’s Theatre. 
W YNDHAM’S THEATRE was recently 


honoured by a visit from the King and 

Queen, who witnessed with evident 
pleasure the performance of ‘‘ Doormats.’’ 
Princess Henry of Battenberg was also at Wynd- 
ham’s a few evenings ago. If it were possible 
to compile a list of the names of all the well- 
known people who have been present at a per- 
tormance of Mr. Davies’ comedy it would make 
very interesting reading. Such names as Lord 
and Lady Blackwood, Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain, 
Lady Lever, Mrs. Winston Churchill, Mrs. 
Mckenna, and Sir Joseph Tichborne would be 
found in the list. 





One of the visitors was Sir Francis Maclean, 
Chief Justice of Bengal since 1896; and another 
visitor, well known in society, was Sir Adolphus 
FitzGeorge. Sir Douglas Straight was present on 
one occasion. Sir Douglas was for many years 
editor of the Pall Mall Gazette. The knighthood 
was created in 1892. He was honorary treasurer 
of the Newspaper Society, and was one of the 
leaders of the literary and journalistic world. 
Leaving Harrow, he was engaged in newspaper 
and magazine work till 1865. He was then called 
to the Bar, where he specialised in criminal cases. 
Sir Douglas Straight was elected member of Par- 
liament for Shrewsbury in 1870, and retained his 
seat until 1874, in spite of a petition against his 
election. In India he was a Judge in the High 
Court of Judicature at Allahabad, retiring on a 
pension in 1892. In his younger days Sir 
Douglas was a keen cricketer, and was very fond 
of tennis. 


Mrs. Cornwallis-West was recently a visitor at 
Wyndham’s. Mrs. Cornwallis-West is endowed 
with considerable energy and enterprise. Her 
work in connection with the Shakespeare’s: 
England Exhibition at Earl’s Court will be long 
remembered. She was at one time the proprietor 
and editress of the Anglo-Saxon Review, and is 
the author of ‘‘ Memoirs of Lady Randolph 
Churchill.’’ She is a keen theatregoer, and is 
much interested in literature and art. 


Lady Northcliffe was an interested spectator 
on one occasion. Lady Northcliffe is the wife 
of Lord Northcliffe, rst Baron of Isle of Thanet, 
a title created in 1905. Even after seven years 
the name of Northcliffe is not nearly so well 
known as that of Harmsworth. Thousands of 
people to whom the name of Harmsworth is 
familiar in connection with mamy great news- 
paper enterprises would fail to recognise the 
‘* Wizard of the Newspaper World” in the title 
of Northcliffe, if they heard it. 
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The BRITANNIC 


Patent Expanding Watch Bracelet. 
The Queen of Watch Bracelets. 


Has made an unrivalled reputation, ani is acknow!edged to be the best of all. 





Safe, : ; Stocked 
Comfort- 7 ety ON by all 
able 7 e = iN iat ; 
Durable. (OS Te. > Class 


Best j d ; : Jewellers 
London a Ni 4 Every- 


Make. ill where. 
Many Designs. All Widths, 


[7s durability has been tested by opening and closing (by 
machine) 100,000 times. It remained perfect. Its ex- 
treme flexibility makes it the most comfortable Bracelet in 
wear, m 

Before purchasing a Watch Bracelet try on a “* BRITANNIC.” 
They are the most durable, and will give the greatest lasting 
Satisfaction, and are the best value. The Bracelet is fully 
guaranteed for four years. In 9 ct., 15 ct., and 18 ct., with 
watches of various grades, Plain and Gem set, also in 
Platinum. There are various designs in the best taste. All 
widths from 4th inch. 

The most successful Watch Bracelet ever invented. 

SEE THAT THE NAME “ BRITANNIC” AND PATENT 
No, 24396/06 ARE ENGRAVED INSIDE THE BRACELET, 























SOFT, DELICATE SKIN 


A beautiful complexion and face, neck, and arms 
of matchless whiteness are ensured to those Ladies 
who use 


ROWLAND’S KALYDOR 


Most curative, healing, and 
refreshing. It preserves the 
skin from all trying changes 
of weather, removes 
freckles, tan, redness and 
roughness ; soothes and 
heals irritation and 
cutaneous eruptions more 
effectually than any other 
preparation. Warranted 
harmless. 


Bottles 2/3 and 4/6 
Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 


A. ROWLAND & SONS, 
67 Hatton Garden, London. 
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PRETTY FURS FOR PRETTY NAMES. 


THE JAPANESE 
PERFECTION TOILET 
OF \ SOAPS. 


Sample Cake 6d. post free. Box of 5 Tablets 1s. 3d. (postage free). A Dainty Japanese Handkerchief presented free with every Cake of Adori- 


OUR ANNUAL CHRISTMAS FREE PRIZE DISTRIBUTION 


— ns. vow ns. 
4th Prize—Choice Musquash Coat... 





ist Prize—Magnificent Seaiskin Coat: 
2nd Prize— Beautiful Mink Coat s 5th Prize - Elegant Sabie Set 
3rd Prize -Handsome Persian Lamb Coat 650 245 Consolation Prizes cf Beautiful Furs, ‘&e. 
To effectively introduce ADORI into every household a further Set of Seasonable Prizes will be awarded to the senders of the 
prettiest three Christian Names for a ¢@r and most manly names for a boy. 
What would be your choice ? ill in the Coupon below and remit stamys, M.Os. or P.Os. 1s. 3d. for soap. 
A committee of six of the most Foust actors—Messrs. Ceralo Du Maurier, Allin Ayneswerih, Denn’s I edie, Herbert Skcath, Henry 
A. Lytton, G. P. Huntley—will act as judges of the names’ selected, and prizes will ke awarded in orcer of merit as Pa. coe, whore 
decision must be accepted as final. inners’ names will be cent direct to each purchaser of Acori on January &th, 19 
The competition will close Decemter £4th, Lut to encure prem pt celivery it ie advic able that orcere st.culd ke oe at orce. 
ORDER FORM, 
I enclose Postal Order for 18. 3d., for which please send me (postage paid) one tca of Adcri Tcilet Scép containirg thrice Siagerny Tcblets. 





I think the three preitiest Christian names for a girl are 1, 
and the three most manly names for a boy are 1 








Selections for additional boxes BE Se icinceovtaccessicntttieecetnninenntte nits -ecalindiredaytihs cpunativehnuieatab sid nimbans vosesthabheannnbsubts bunssseeiid 
may be written on plain paper. 








PIONS acoincscxsdes’ qn0secticenshaaniounsinatapiiainks cetaphaesstandasbiiiniaindieipanan trestatanainghsiitidabnnpiaibapnctiiiaens 

£56,000 WORTH OF CHRISTMAS GIFTS FREE TO “P.S.” READERS of Pendants, Extending Wiist! et Watcles, Jay anese 

Senka Charms, Unique Combination Scissors, &c., &c. Full Particulars and Brochure containing Ekotogiayks ot Actois who are 
acting as Judges in Names Competition sent on receipt of Address. 


P.S.. ADORI, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON. W.C. 














Book Notes. 


** Bedford Street Ballads.’’ By Arthur Stanley, -y. familiar. At the end of this book Mr. Stanley 


(Gay and Hancock. ts.) breaks away from the stage, and in a poem, 
An exceptionally interesting little volume of “The Woman Whom Thou Gavest,’’ he rises to 


poems. Written with an intimate knowledge a high level. There is a note of deep con- 


of the profession, the verses will doubtless be viction in this work, and some of the lines should 
read and appreciated by many of those to whom be written in letters of gold. ‘‘ Bedford Street 


the tragedies and comedies of Bedford Street are Ballads ’’ deserves a large sale. 
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LINDSAYS’ 


World Travel Bureau 
18 SOUTH SAINT ANDREW ST. 
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(Adjobaing Princess Strest &* Waverley Station) without injury to the Hose, and KEEPS the 
: CORSET well DOWN on the HIPS 
All information ab apr reece ocean sai Case hive site tape. o“iai" F . _ pocble Bate 
t - 0. - 
and rail travel freely and courteously given. i oe. 401. [> Hon Oeh b= Pr poet 
? Prilled Best Silk” a "8 16 = He “2028 — 
“ee 0. 
Tickets Booked to all parts of the World iT cadthbane-cheade deiesnta: Dinaiaa wtih 
‘PHONE 1035 CENTRAL. ; The MANUFACTCRY, Hackacy Read Works, London, N.E, 
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SOME GOOD BOOKS. 
BOADICEA. 


C. H. DUDLEY WARD 
(Author of ‘** Jenny Peters,” Xc.). 68. 


Morning Post says: “‘ Half savage but wholly, human, she will 
now live nearer us as visualised by the author.” 


THE.ENGLISH STAGE. 


D. E. OLIVER. 
1s. 6d. net. (2nd large edition.) 
The Atheneum (ina cay column Review) says: ‘‘ May be com- 
mended as a model . . . told correctly and succinctly.’ 


THE HOLIDAY BOOK. 


THE DASH FOR 
WINTER SPORTS. 


Capt. H. M. MAITLAND. 
With 16 Illustrations by ALFRED LEETE. 
Cloth 2s. 6d. net. Paper 1s. net. 


Sertsman: “ So jolly a book that it is good sport only to read 
its pages.” 

Sportsman: “Those who have tasted the joys of Winter 
Sports will laugh—the volume is one to recommend.’ 








Send for complete List— 


JOHN OUSELEY, Ltd., 
6 FLEET LANE, FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 








Gosfumes for 


“The Sleeping 
Beauty ” 


“ DRAKE,” 
“GIPSY LOVE,”&c., 


were suvplied 
Gosfumes 


and Wigs 
on fire for 
fancy Dress Palls, 


Hheatricals, $c. 


Telephone; No. 5568 Gerrard. 
Telegrams :—*‘ History, London.” 





7 & 8 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
NOTE.—Only Establishment. 
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With Presentation Plate, in colours, of the Harlequinade in the Drury Lane Pantomime. 








Established 1817 Tel. 2450 Mayfair 
Restaurant and 


W. BEADELL, Confectioner 


Table d’Hote Lurcheon, 1/6, ‘ Table d’Hote Dinner, 2/6, 
or a la Carte at moderate prices, 


AFTERNOON TEAS. 


Beacell’s Celebrated Ginger Cakes, 1/- per doz. 
Beadell’s Celebrated Long Life Candy, 1/- and 2/6 per box. 


8 VERE ST., OXFORD ST,, W. 


(Next door to Marshall & Snelgrove.) 











Have you got No. 36 of 


THE PLAYGOER and SOCIETY Illustrated 


containing the Souvenir of 


“DRAKE” 


yet? If not. order oae NOW, or you may be too Jate. 
Price 6d. Post free, 84d, 
Kingshurst Publishing Co., Ltd., 5 Tavistock Street, W. 











NEW PLAYS FOR AMATEURS.— Stiff boards, 2s, 6d. each, 
AT THE BaRN (3 Aan (A. Wharton). RUTHERFORD AND SON (3 Acts) 
(Githa Sowerby). Apply for descriptive oo for Season 1912- 
ee (yellow eevee), Plays, &c. mae paver), 8, &c. - Post free, 

Dept. P.G. London: JOSEPH WILLIAM Orr. Publishers of 
Music, Books, and Dramatic Works, 32, GREAT PORTLAND BT., W. 
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AARRODS? 


New Styles in Spring Millinery. 


M I. 1913 Charming Suede Hat, Hie . | M.I. 1916 Suede Hat, with 
with tam crown and stitched brim, CORRES BY FORT CAELY EXT E™ medium-sized brim, pliable to any 


slightly a all ap 
round. In wearer. In 
all shades 21/- all shades 14/9 















M.I. 1917 (assketch below) 
Close-fitting Hat in Suede, 
trimmed with wings and 










= 
buttons of same, y 
In all shades 21/- wij = 
(. 
M.I. 
1913. ML 
1916. 
M.I. 
1914. M.I. 
1918. 


M.I. 1914 (as sketch above), Chic 
Suede Hat, close-fitting brim turning 
up wider at back than at front, Fnished 


M.I. 1918 (as sketch above) Ureful 
Hat in natural Shantung, stitched. 
brim, band and buckle of 














with button and ee a 18 9 same 7/11 
M.I. 1915 (as sketch above) B ing Hat 

HARRODS, LTD., in Suede, stitched brim, ee cree + . RICHARD BURBIDGE, 

LONDON, §S.W. fancy band and bow of same, Managing Director 

In all colours 12/ 9 Pa eee 
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THE HARLEQUINADE IN 
“THE SLEEPING BEAUTY.” 


PRESENTED WITH No. 40 OF 
“THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY ILLUSTRATED,” 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 








